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few short months some of these same regiments were to
stand in that thin red line which Ney and Napoleon's
guard could never break. Their general, Pakenham,
Wellington's brother-in-law, was a distinguished pupil
of his illustrious kinsman. Could frontiersmen who had
never fought together before, who had never seen the
face of a civilized foe, withstand the conquerors of Napo-
leon? But two branches of the same stubborn race were
represented on that little watery plain. The soldiers
trained to serve the strongest will in the Old World
were face to face with the rough and ready yeomanry
embattled for defense by the one man of the new
world whose soul had most iron in it. It was Sala-
manca against Tohopeka, discipline against individ-
ual alertness, the Briton of the little Isle against the
Briton of the wastes and wilds. But there was one
great difference. Wellington, "the Iron Duke," was
not there; "Old Hickory" was everywhere along the
American lines.1

Behind their battery-studded parapets the
Americans waited for the British to make an as-
sault. This the invaders did, five thousand strong,
on January 8, 1815. The fighting was hard, but
the main attack failed at every point. Three Brit-
ish major generals, including Pakenham, were
killed early in the action, and the total British loss
exceeded two thousand. The American loss was

1 Brown, Andrew Jackson, pp. 75-76.